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standard of public worship in meetings under 
the name of Friends. If it were only the world- 
lings that demand the outward hearing and the 
superficial engagements as worship, this were 
to be expected. But the discouraging feature 
is that the “ converted members” are requiring 
religious entertainment and information in 
place of the solemn engagement of spiritual 
worship, and preaching is looked for,—not as 
a few years since, for evangelical doctrine to 
be its sufficiency,—but for the preacher’s own 
powers and attractions of discourse;—those 
abilities which shall draw a congregation’s at- 
tention to the performer and performance, 
rather than to living worship. “Don’t send 
us this man, or that woman,” say his applicants 
for a resident minister, “ for they are not smart 
enough for us.” 

This growing disposition was acknowledged 
to be both an effect and a cause of employing 
stated performers of preaching and public ex- 
ercises in meetings; so that the interest of em- 
ployers and of constituents being lively that 
the contract shall be satisfied and the bill of 
expectation filled, their taste for acceptable 
public speaking and platform powers is made 
increasingly fastidious. This and other testi- 
mony was to the effect that the growing pastor- 
fad was making pastor-fed hearers, rather than 
spiritually nurtured worshippers. 

Though the leader of the meetings, or pas- 
tor, may thus draw crowds by discourse as to 
a lecture, and by “ song-service” as to a con- 
cert; yet if this be the plane of operation he 
preaches not only to empty seats, but from an 
empty pulpit,—empty to all intents and pur- 
poses of true worship and the true feeding. 
Thus are such as would wait upon the Lord 
driven from church to closet for their oppor- 
tunity to worship;—as when we asked a young 
man who on a First-day morning was going to 
a peaceful scene of nature, “Art thou going 
to meeting to-day?” “No,” said he, “I am 
going to worship!” 

The one true object of attending a meeting 
for Divine worship is to realize a measure and 
manifestation of the Spirit of God. All min- 
istry is a failure that does not conduce to this, 
and to this end it must be freshly for the oc- 
casion born of the Spirit. That which is born 
of the flesh, however exquisite the nerves that 
are charmed in lieu of inspiration, but feeds 
the flesh; and that which is born of intellect 
feeds the natural intelligence; but “ that which 
is born of the Spirit is spirit,” and feeds its 


own in human hearts that are open to its fill- 
ing. Any one who is injecting a talk, or asong, \ 
or a reading into a meeting for worship, just 
because the people “ need something to take 

up their minds” is flinging upon his audience an 
accusation of being non-worshippers. 

While the silence of all flesh is the most fa- 
vorable condition for the hearing of the Christ 
who is the speaker to our condition, and while 
in condescension to human infirmity he uses 
“the foolishness of preaching” as the less ex- 
cellent means; yet in silent meetings for wor- 
ship also it depends on the turning of our heart 
to the Lord or towards the world, whether He 
speak to occupied or to empty benches. Hun- 
gering and steadfastly seeking for “the bread 
which cometh down from heaven and giveth 
life to the world,” a meeting will be filled and 
all needed ministry raised up. So such a meet- 
ing where the Spirit speaks through channels 
of his own direct filling to hearts full of open- 
ness though not of world-filled emptiness, be- 
comes for those worshippersa communion-table 
of the Lord. 
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Empty Seats. 

An answer which sometimes we used to hear, 
when one was asked what he found ina basket, 
or bottle, or any place, was that it was “ full 
of emptiness.” Does not this sometimes seem 
applicable to the matter of “ preaching to a 
full house,” so called ?—when in reality, so far 
as worship is concerned, one “preaches to 
empty pews or benches,”—empty not of hear- 
ers, but of the spirit of worship. 

A meeting-house, however, crowded with at- 
tendants, when they come together in the one 
interest of being entertained instead of a deep- 
ened intercourse with the Divine life; of hear- 
ing good points made about the signs of the 
times, instead of being edified in the most holy 
faith; of being emotionally affected with some 
absorbing tragedy of human wrongs or rights, 
instead of being convicted for sin or convinced 
of its remission; of being intellectually informed 
on brilliantly conceived features skilfully educed 
from Scripture, instead of being fed in the spirit 
of Life; of being instructed in truths instead 
of being baptized in the Truth;—in short, of 
being gratified with the occasion instead of 
being satisfied under the felt manifestation of 
God,—such a meeting-house, being vacant of 
worshippers, though full of seekers after “what 
next?” stands full of emptiness to the minis- 
tration of the Spirit. Heaping to themselves 
teachers because “having itching ears,” they 
“turn away their ear from the Truth,” and 
give heed unto more or less religious diversions 
from the witness for Truth in their hearts. 

To hear the comments of people who have 
just come “from church” and asked how they 
“enjoyed the service,” one would judge the 
general standard of worship to be about on the 
level we have indicated. And such, we are in- 
formed both in public and privately by a prom- 
inent officer of a Yearly Meeting of large ex- 
tent, whose work carries him throughout its 
borders,—such is the increasing trend of the 









































CO-OPERATIVE PHYSICIANS.— The eminent 
historian, William H. Prescott, being son of 
Chief Justice Prescott, of Massachusetts, en- 
joyed a family acquaintanceship with Chief Jus- 
tice Story, of the U. S. Supreme Court. A 
physician relates to us that having been called 
into Wm. H. Prescott’s house to prescribe for 
a sick child, on departing he met the historian 
on his premises, who asked to what extent the 
child was ailing. “Not seriously,” said the 
doctor. “I think if she is kept quiet and under 
proper nutriment, she will ‘be about in a few 
days.” “I think you areright,” said Prescott. 
“For Chief Justice Story used to tell us, that 
when any member of his family was taken sick, 
his rule was to call in a doctor at the very be- 
ginning. And then he did not feel safe in the 
case without bringing in another physician also, 
and he found their joint-service was invariably 
successful, as that of either singly might not 
be. And the two physicians that he called in, 
were always Doctor Diet and Doctor Quiet.” 
The physician relating this thinks it was never 
in print. 
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CHRISTIANS should live in the world, but not 
be filled with it. A ship lives in the water; 
but if the water gets into the ship she goes to 
the bottom. So Christians may live in the 
world; but if the world gets into them they 
sink.—D. L. Moody. 







Quakerism and the Individual. 


BY H. W. CADBURY. 


In the course of the history of thought there 
lies marked out two ages: The age of faith, 
which too often means only credulity; and the 
age of doubt or skepticism. And now we are 
told that the age of doubt is over, and that a 
new era has begun. It is too soon to charac- 
terize that era, but we can see a little of what 
it promises to be, something deeper than the 
first age, and happier than the second. And 
we know that in biology, in embryology, the 
history of the individual tends to repeat the 
history of the race. So, too, in the mental 
growth of the individual there seems to be a 
retracing of the history of the thought of the 
race—from faith to doubt, from doubt to some- 
thing else. I suppose that nearly every one 
in the course of his mental life, passes through 
some such experience as this. It is for us, 
then, of the present generation to help deter- 
mine what the character of this future thought 
shall be. This must be our responsibility, and 
it is for this that we must prepare ourselves. 

I need no more than suggest what some of 
the problems are with which we have to deal, 
for we are all familiar with them—the nature 
of the future life, the origin or significance of 
evil, the responsibility of the individual under 
hereditary influences, and many others. But 
where shall we look for their answer? To the 
doctrines of theology, to the mythology of the 
heathen, to the religions of the East, to the 
writings of the ancients, to the books of the 
Bible? Much as these have given us, they 
have not answered all. The question at once 
forces itself upon us—are these the only 
sources of the revelation of God? It is just 
such an inquiry as this, an inquiry that is 
forcing itself upon our minds with an insist- 
ence not to be turned aside, that the essential 
doctrine of Quakerism, the doctrine of the 
Light of the Spirit, meets with a prophetic 
answer, an answer given before the question 
was asked, before its own full significance was 
felt. 

To such an inquiry Quakerism has a unique 
reply: There is a Light which lighteth every 
man coming into the world. Combine this 
with the words of Jesus the Christ: “I have 
many things to say unto you, but ye cannot 
bear them now,” and we have the suggestion 
of a great possibility. For the doctrine of the 
Light of the Spirit teaches that God still 
speaks and reveals himself to men, and these 
words of Christ are the promise that he will 
so continue to reveal Himself. “I have many 
things to say unto you.” All the revelation 
was not given in the past; to every man some 
measure of the Light was to be given, that he 
might learn still more of God and of God’s 
dealings. “I have many things to say unto 
you.” This is the promise of a blessing; the 
Light is the means for accomplishing that 
blessing. There are deep and earnest seekers 
after Truth; there are men and women of 
strenuous life and constructive thought; there 
are those who battle against the evil in the 
world, haunted by the questions why and 
whence. To such is there no answer to be 
given? “I have many things to say unto you.” 

At this point we begin to see the great sig- 
nificance of the individual under Quakerism, 
yet the individual must feel the burden hereby 
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laid upon him. The thought seems presump- 
tuous, the responsibility stupendous. Never- 
theless, weak, puny, miserable nothingness as 
we often feel ourselves to be, I believe that we 
belittle God’s creation, that we fail of the 
promise, if we allow such thoughts to be an 
excuse for shirking the responsibility, for 
yielding to the tendency to intellectual and 
spiritual sloth. Even if we be so weak, “ why 
should any be so foolish as to deny (I quote 
from Barclay), or- so unwise as not to seek 
after this Spirit, which Christ has promised 
shall dwell in his children? They that do sup- 
pose the indwelling and leading of the Spirit 
to be ceased, must also suppose Christianity 
to be ceased, which cannot subsist without it.” 
As firmly as I believe in an immediate revela- 
tion, so firmly do I believe in a progressive 
revelation. 

If such were the purpose of God, if this be 
the meaning of the promise, then what fol- 
lows? Having considered this chief teaching 
of Quakerism, we come now to the application 
of that teaching; and here we are brought to 
the individual who, through the ideal presented 
by Quakerism, has assumed an importance un- 
known before. I shall try to show, first, what 
this ideal demands of the individual, and then 
what the individual is, as defined by recent 
philosophy, in order to see how the ideal of 
Quakerism is restated in terms of philosophy, 
and how one adds fresh significance to the 
other. 

In the first place, then, what is it that the 
Quaker ideal demands of us as individuals? If 
to each one of us may be granted a portion 
that will add to the increase of knowledge of 
the great whole of Truth, we must surely pre- 
pare to receive it. This can be done best by 
the cultivating of what, for want of a better 
term, I shall call an open-minded attitude. 

By open-mindedness I mean something that 
is very nearly expressed by one of our modern 
writers, when he thus wrote of the dawn of 
new ideas upon the mind: “God screens us 
ever more from premature ideas. Our eyes 
are bolden that we cannot see things that 
stare us in the face, until the mind is ripened; 
then we behold them, and the time when we 
saw them not, is like a dream.” Open-minded- 
ness is not a fear of the knowledge of good 
and evil, it is rather an alertness to any or all 
argument for or against, to all that has been 
said or known, affirmed or doubted, and is the 
state of mind that comes with as broad a 
knowledge of the question as is possible to 
one’s own particular intellect. It is rather the 
ripening of the mind, the bringing together 
all the constituents of the soil that will nour- 
ish the sprouting seed when it may fall upon 
it. It is the alertness of the faculties to seize, 
to comprehend, to classify whatever may come 
before them, that brings a depth of sympathy 
and a breadth of experience that nothing else 
can. To an open-minded man things and 
events may assume an interest and significance 
that he never before saw in them; even com- 
mon things may acquire a power to contribute 
toward the solution of some problem in his 
mind; a stray thought or word will open a 
new field of thought. For it has been truly 
said that we see not so much what is in front 
of our eyes as what is behind them. In the 
various fields of knowledge where research is 
being carried on, those men succeed best who 
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already have in their minds theories, toward 
the establishment of one or the other of 
which they are collecting the facts; while if a 
man gathers fact after fact, with no selective 
guiding principle, he is too apt to fail of a 
good result. We all have experience like this 
in our own lives. How much we see that we 
never saw before, if we study geology or bot- 
any or zoology. As of external, so of inward 
things. A little knowledge of psychology will 
open our eyes to see even in dreams, things 
that we never saw before. Yet all the time 
these things were staring us in the face, but 
our eyes were holden that we could not see 
them until the mind was ripened, and we had 
behind our eyes that which interpreted what 


was in front of them. 
(To be concluded.) 


The Rights of Children. 


Children have a right to the companionship 
of their parents. The obligations of fathers 
to their children are the highest obligations. 
They cannot be set aside for others which are 
not so important. lf parents have no time to 
spend at home with their children, something 
is wrong. The first duty of every father is in 
his home. The father who spends much time 
with his children, delights in their society and 
their sports, can bind them to him with a chain 
of gold and ever after influence them in almost 
any direction he may choose. 

Children have a right to a noble manly and 
womanly example and character in their pa- 
rents. They learn early to look upon God as 
a Father. If they see in their earthly father 
nothing but selfishness, unkindness, injustice 
and hardness, they will turn away, not from 
him only, but from their Heavenly Father also. 
If parents knew how much their example and 
spirit have to do with the religious life and 
faith of their children, would they not watch 
and pray daily that they might walk in wisdom 
toward their own? 

As a rule, children are not restrained unduly 
by their parents in this day. The danger lies 
in the opposite direction. Abdication of au- 
thority on the part of the parents and over- 
indulgence of the children are the curse of 
many a home. This is an age of training. 
Young people are being trained for almost 
everything. No one can hope to command the 
respect of the people whom he serves, or achieve 
success in his calling, without thorough train- 
ing for his special work. There is one depart- 
ment of life, and that the most important of 
all, for which there is no training school. Who 
has ever been trained for the holy office of pa- 
rent? Men and women are trained for teach- 
ers, physicians,.lawyers, ministers, soldiers, en- 
gineers, pilots, and almost every calling and 
sphere, but no one is trained for fatherhood or 
motherhood. Is it not time that fathers and 
mothers should make their holy calling a special 
study? 

What the Church needs, what the country 
needs, are fathers and mothers who know the 
obligations of their position, recognize the rights 
as well as the duties of their children, and hold 
themselves ready to defend and maintain those 
rights at any cost.—Christian Advocate. 


“Tr is one of the attributes of the greatest 
of the Christian graces that it envies not. The 
envious soul can never be a happy soul.” 
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For “ THE FRIEND.” 


Secret Orders’ Capabilities of Mischief. 


The present alarming outbreak in China, the 
effects of which seem likely to be felt all over 
the world, has been precipitated by a deter- 
minate demonstration of an extensive secret so- 
ciety, the Boxers. They are pledged, “sworn,” 
to an undying antagonisin to foreigners and 
foreign influences, and are now evidencing their 
fealty to this claimed patriotic principle by the 
process of extermination. Displayed thus be- 
fore foreign eyes, the method appears hateful 
enough, and has even moved the German Em- 
peror to advise his soldiery who may be sent 
to the scene of conflict, to give “no quarter” 
to their antagonists. Possibly the capabilities 
for the infliction of woe thus glaringly mani- 
fested, may serve to open the eyes of peoples 
claiming to be Christian, to the danger of pro- 
moting and cherishing secret orders among 
themselves. 

In a recent address on “Secret Societies in 
Politics,” published in the Christian Cynosure, 
Charles A. Blanchard, president of Wheaton 
College, Illinois, stated that the detectives’ 
chief, Allan Pinkerton, had told his father that 
the first man whom he arrested, after a long 
chase, had appealed to him as a Mason to let 
him go. The former sheriff of Blanchard’s 
own county had told him within a year or two 
that he “had been cursed in open court by a 
Masonic criminal because he had refused to 
recognize his appeals for help.” He narrated 
this further incident: “I was, not long since, 
talking with a gentleman in the Treasury build- 
ing who was at the time head of the secret 
service of the United States. He told me that 
he was a Mason. I said, ‘ Why doyou say was; 
why not am? He replied, * Because 1 became 
tired of having men shake Masonic jewels in 
my face and demand release from arrest in the 
name of Masonry, and | told my lodge that so 
long as I was in this office they would have to 
excuse me from my oath.’” It is an undoubted 
fact (to adduce a single instance among a mul- 
titude of similar sort), that at Hartford, Con- 
necticut, in the year 1895, a Dr. Jackson was 
expelled from a Masonic lodge for the offence 
of violating his Masonic oath by testifying 
against a brother lodgeman who had been ar- 
rested- for arson, tried, found guilty, and sen- 
tenced to ten years’ imprisonment therefor. 

A visiting member of the recent General 
Conference of the Methodist denomination, one 
who had been forty years a minister, being 
greatly concerned at the prevalence among his 
brethren of secretism and especially Free- 
masonry (from which he had come out), took 
occasion to inquire of the bishops there present 
as to their connection with or freedom from en- 
tanglement in the order. Of the fifteen to whom 
he spoke, seven replied that they were free, four 
that they had belonged to the order, but did 
not attend, and the remaining four are regular 
members. I recall the sad feeling with which I 
read several years ago, how one of these active 
Masonic bishops “ officiated” at the funeral, 
in a Western city, of a millionaire brewer who 
had not wished the services over his remains 
to occur in the church building, but in his 
house, and with the Masonic ritual. 

Seeing, therefore, how the church is honey- 
combed by these oath-bound orders, how their 
influence may and does to a degree affect the 
procedure of the criminal courts, and how 
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secret, underhand, wire-pulling ways have cor- 
rupted our politics, we need to realize that the 
peril from this source to society and the State 
ought by no means to be slighted. 

The telegraphic intelligence just received, 
of the assassination of the king of Italy at the 
hands of an anarchist —one who had been 
specially designated by the secret order to 
take the life of this sovereign — additionally 
points the lesson intended to be conveyed in 
this article. The kingdom of Italy is said to 
be the most onerously taxed of any European 
State, the excessive taxation being made nec- 
essary by the strain to maintain its place as 
one of the “great Powers.” In this oppres- 
sion the anarchist and nihilist find their reason 
for being the oath-bound enemies of every oc- 
cupant of a throne. 

JOSIAH W. LEEDs. 
Finished and Folded Up. 

“There, that is finished and folded up, and 
I am heartily glad!” said Bertha, as she took 
off her little thimble and laid on the table a 
pretty blue muslin dress on which she had been 
busy for several days. 

“"Isit well done, too?” asked practical Aunt 
Mabel. 

“Pretty well done for me, auntie; mother 
says that I improve in dressmaking.” 

“That is encouraging. Now, Bertha, do you 
know that something else of yours also is fin- 
ished and folded up this evening?” 

“ What else can it be, Aunt Mabel? This is 
the only piece of work that I have had to do 
this week, unless it is that tidy. I do not ex- 
pect to see the end of that for six weeks.” 

“* Still, you have finished and folded up some- 
thing more important than your tidy, or your 
dress even-—something which will not be un- 
folded again for ages, perhaps; and yet you will 
see it again, with every line and fold. Your 
day’s history is done and gone from your keep- 
ing. You may remodel the dress, if it does 
not please you; but you cannot change one jot 
or tittle of the day’s record.” 

Aunt Mabel had the fashion of dropping these 
seed-thoughts, which often grew up vigorous 
plants in young hearts. 

“‘ What has the record been?” asked Bertha 
of her own heart, as she thoughtfully laid away 
the blue muslin. As, little by little, she tried 
to go over the hours, there was much that she 
would gladly have changed if she could. 

“T wish that I had spoken pleasantly to Ned 
when he wanted me to help him with his flag. 
It would only have taken me a minute or two; 
and he was first sad and then vexed with my 
crossness. It is too bad! I left mother to do 
all the baking alone, and did not even prepare 
the cherries for her in my haste to finish my 
dress.” The sight of a little Bible, whose clasp 
had been closed all day, suggested still more 
reproachful thoughts. 

“No wonder I have had such a poor day’s 
record, when I began it in too much haste for 
prayer, or reading a verse even!” 

The day’s work did not look so satisfactory 
from this standpoint, and she sighed as she felt 
that it was “folded up.”—Zion’s Watchman. 





“ BEGIN by denying yourself and by-and-by 
you forget yourself. The kindness which was 


at first just a duty becomes a pleasure and a 
Joy: 


” 
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Selected. 


STILLNESS. 
Be silent to God; let Him mould thee.—Luther. 


Thy lesson art thou learning, 
O tried and weary soul? 
His ways art thou discerning 
Who works to make thee whole? 
In the haven of submission 
Art thou satisfied and still? 
Art thou clinging to the Father, 
“Neath the shadow of his will? 
Now while his arms enfold thee, 
Think well, He loveth best, 
Be still and He shall mould thee, 
For his heritage of rest. 


The vessel must be shapen 
For the joys of Paradise 

The soul must have her training 
For the service of the skies; 

And if the great Refiner 
In furnaces of pain 

Would do his work more truly, 
Count all his dealings gain. 

For He himself hath told thee 
Of tribulation here: 

Be still and let Him mould thee 
For the changeless there. 


From vintages of sorrow 
Are deepest joys distilled, 
And the cup outstretched for healing 
Is oft at Marah filled. 
God leads to joy through weeping, 
To quietness through strife, 
Through yielding into conquest, 
Through death to endless life. 
Be still, He hath enrolled thee 
For the kingdom and the crown; 
Be silent, let Him mould thee 
Who calleth thee his own. 


Such silence is communion, 
Such stillness is a shrine; 

The fellowship of suffering, 
An ordinance divine. 

And the secrets of abiding 
Most fully are declared 

To those who with the Master 
Gethsemane have shared, 

Then trust Him to uphold thee, 
’*Mid the shadows and the gloom; 

Be still and He shall mould thee 
For his presence and for home. 


For resurrection stillness 
There is resurrection power; 
And the prayer and praise of trusting 
May glorify each hour; 
And common days are holy, 
And years an eastertide 
For those who with the risen One 
In risen life abide. 
Then let his true love fold thee, 
Keep silence at his word; 
Be still and He shall mould thee: 
O rest thee in the Lord. 





Few persons can get rid of the thought, 
when reading the Bible, that it speaks by au- 
thority. There is something about it that says, 
“This is of God, not of man.” The inspiring 
Spirit has so informed it that it has a power 
to hold the conscience, quicken the feeling and 
direct the life that no other book possesses. 
This makes it unique and gives it a perpetua- 
ting and dominating property. Thus endowed, 
it will go on as a light and an authority when 
its critics are dead and gone.—Presbyterian. 





THE earth is more than God’s handiwork, it 
is the mirror of his qualities—for those who 
have eyes to see.” 
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Ways of Pleasantness. 

Allare seeking ways of pleasantness. When 
young men and maidens turn away from prayer 
and the Bible to a life of indulgence in evil 
things they are seeking ways of pleasantness. 
When men turn away from religion to the way 
which they hope will lead to wealth or power 
or social elevation they are seeking ways of 
pleasantness. But they are deceived, and shall 
be disappointed. Real ways of pleasantness 
are found only in the service of the Lord. The 
way of righteousness, the way of holiness, the 
way of prayer, the way of obedience to God— 
these are ways of pleasantness. All others 
lead to misery. They may appear to be easy 
and inviting, but the way of the transgressor 
is hard, however it may seem. 

The ways of the Lord are ways of pleasant- 
ness because they are flooded with light. Tra- 
veling by night is never a pleasant task. To 
travel in darkness through a region infested 
with peril fills the mind with horror. When 
the day dawns and the sun rises the traveler 
breathes easier and feels more comfortable. 
All the ways of the Lord are in the light of 
day. “The path of the just is as the shining 
light, that shineth more and more unto the per- 
fect day.” 

They are pleasant ways because the company 
is good. Setting out upon along journey, one 
is always glad to know that his traveling com- 
panions are to be intelligent and agreeable. It 
relieves the weariness of the journey to be as- 
sociated with choice spirits on the way. The 
road may be rough and long, but it seems 
smooth and short when cheered by genial com- 
panions and happy conversation. Whoare the 
Christian’s traveling companions? They are 
the best men and women in the world. God 
himself has promised tobe with us. The proph- 
ets walked with God, and so may we. 

The ways of the Lord are right. A wise 
man will not choose the easiest way, but the 
right way. Many do choose the easy way. 
They are anxious to escape hardship and trou- 
ble, and think of little else. Many turn from 
the way of the Lord because it is a way of self- 
denial and burdens. They despise the crosses 
and afflictions and losses which accompany 
righteousness. They do not consider it a pleas- 
ant but a disagreeable and hard way. But he 
has not learned the highest lesson of life who 
does not know how to take pleasure in losses, 
in infirmities, and afflictions, and to glory in 
tribulations also. Some choose the way which 
promises to conduct them to the highest hon- 
ors. They care for little else. A great Ameri- 
can statesman once said, “I had rather be right 
than be President.” Not every statesman is 
able to say that truthfully. But one who can- 
not honestly say it does not know the pleasure 
of righteousness. With all its crosses, hard- 
ships, and afflictions, the right way is a way of 
infinite pleasantness to a right mind. 

The way of the Lord is pleasant because it 
tends upward. The joy of rising is a rich ex- 
perience. Physical elevation is intensely ex- 
hilarating. The journey to the summit ofa 
lofty mountain may be attended with toil and 
weariness, and even peril, but the reward is 
ample. As one leaves the low valley and as- 
cends toward the clouds new and grand views 
burst upon his vision. The field of his vision 
is enlarged. Hills and valleys, villages and 
farms, forests and fields, lakes and rivers, are 
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spread out like a map at his feet. Mountain 
peaks which could not be seen from the narrow 
valley break upon his view. As he rises higher 
the air is purer, the sky is brighter, the world 
is more beautiful, and his mind expands with 
the expanding range of his vision. 

One may rise in different ways. There is a 
social elevation which some covet. Intellectual 
elevation is inspiring to many. Others will 
give all they have for temporary elevation to 
a prominent official position. Multitudes are 
seeking to rise in the world. But best of all 
is the experience of rising in the knowledge 
and favor of God. The first step in religion is 
a long step into ahigher life. Every succeed- 
ing step carries the soul nearer to God, nearer 
to the summit of the mountain of the Lord. The 
way of the Lord never tends downward, but 
ever upward. Higher in knowledge, higher in 
aspiration, higher in purpose, higher in thought, 
and higher in love rises the soul that follows 
Christ. As he rises the range of his vision is 
enlarged. New beauty and grandeur of the 
kingdom of God burst upon his view. The at- 
mosphere is purer, the sky is brighter, the 
clouds are under his feet. 

The way is pleasant because it ends well. 
The end of the way is the chief consideration. 
What does it signify to walk in a path carpeted 
with velvet, bordered with roses, and cheered 
with music and gay companions if those who 
travel therein are on the way to a dismal dun- 
geon or the scaffold? If, however, one is going 
to a throne and a crown, it matters not how 
rough and steep the way. It is this that com- 
mends the ways of the Lord. They end well. 
We have seen the Christian approaching the 
end of the way. His experience is delightful. 
He has no fear of death. He dreads not the 
future. He is going home. One thing he 
knows—he has a house not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens. He does not sigh, and 
this is the burden of his song: 

“ Jesus, my all, to heaven is gone, 

He whom I fix my hopes upon ; 

His track I see, and I’ll pursue 

The narrow way, till Him I view. 

“The way the holy prophets went, 

The road that leads from banishment, 

The King’s highway of holiness, 

I'll go, for all His paths are peace.” 
—Christian Advocate. 


VEGETABLE IvorY.—The ivory plant, we are 
told, is found in South America. It produces 
the nuts known as marfil vegetal, or vegetable 
ivory. It belongs to the palm family, and has 
a graceful crown of leaves and beautiful, fra- 
grant flowers. 

The fruit grows in large clusters. 

Each fruit has six or seven compartments, 
and each compartment contains from six to 
nine seeds. In commercial parlance the seeds 
are known as “vegetable ivory,” and out of 
them are fashioned knobs, reels, toys and many 
other things, both useful and ornamental. 

Many of the ivory buttons and fancy boxes 
in daily use, which are supposed to be made 
from the tusks of the elephant, dre the produce 
of the ivory plant. 

At first the seeds contain a clear, insipid 
liquid: after a time this fluid becomes sweet 
and of a milky appearance and then changes 
by degrees until it becomes as hard as ivory. 

It is a singular fact that this hard, ivorylike 
mass returns to its former soft state in the 
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process of germination, and the young plant 
is for some time dependent upon it for susten- 
ance. If the seed be taken out of the ground 
after the plant has appeared, in it may be found 
a: substance, half pulp and half milk, on which 
the plant lives until it is old enough to obtain 
nourishment for itself.—Sabbath School Visitor. 


A Clever Rogue. 


The fox is undoubtedly the cleverest of our 
smaller animals, and it has been suggested that 
his capacity has been developed, in England at 
any rate, by the hard life which hunters and 
dogs compel him to live, says a writer in the 
Church Record of Toronto. He is a solitary 
animal, who has probably never been known 
really to make friends with man. In reality 
he is a beast of prey; his sight is best at night; 
he feeds upon rabbits, poultry, game birds, 
rats, mice, etc., but will not touch birds of 
prey. The story of the fox feeding upon 
grapes, associated with the well-known fable, 
is seriously doubted by some observers. 

The cunning of the fox is almost incredible. 
He will deliberately cris-cross his own trail so 
as to confuse dogs trying to follow him. It is 
claimed that unless he is extremely young and 
inexperienced, he never troubles the poultry of 
the farm near his own lair, but preys upon 
those at a distance, and thus saves himself 
from suspicion in his immediate neighborhood. 
When he cannot get food that he likes better, 
he wilk turn to toads, frogs, and even crabs; 
and a comical story is told of a fox who fished. 
He crept down to a pool in which crabs were 
crawling about, and, notwithstanding his aver- 
sion to water, dipped his long tail into it. The 
crabs laid their claws upon the tail, to be then 
promptly jerked to land by the fox. The fol- 
lowing stories, further illustrating the fox’s 
cunning, are told by Wm. J. Long in a charm- 
ing little book on “ Ways of Wood Folk:” 

When a fox finds a flock of ducks feeding 
near shore, he trots down and begins to play 
on the beach in plain sight, watching the birds 
the while out of the “ tail e’ his ee,” as a Scots- 
man would say. Ducks are full of curiosity, 
especially about unusual colors and objects too 
small to frighten them; so the playing animal 
speedily excites a lively interest. They stop 
feeding, gather close together, spread, circle, 
come together again, stretching their necks as 
straight as strings to look and listen. 

Then the fox really begins his performance. 
He jumps high to snap at imaginary flies; he 
chases his bushy tail; he rolls over and over in 
clouds of flying sand; he gallops up the shore, 
and back like a whirlwind; he plays peek-a-boo 
with every bush. The foolish birds grow ex- 
cited; they swim in smaller circles, quacking 
nervously, drawing nearer and nearer to get a 
look at the strange performance. They are 
long in coming, but curiosity always gets the 
better of them; those in the rear crowd the 
front rank forward. All the while the show 
goes on, the performer paying not the slightest 
attention, apparently, to his excited audience; 
only he draws slowly back from the water’s 
edge, as if to give them room as they crowd 
nearer. 

They are on the shore at last; then, when 
they are lost in the most astonishing caper of 
all, the fox dashes among them, throwing them 
into the wildest confusion. His first snap never 
fails to throw a duck back on the sand with a 
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broken neck; and he has generally time for a 
second, often for a third, before the flock es- 
capes into deep water. Then he buries all his 
birds but one, throws that across his shoulders, 
and trots off, wagging his head, to some quiet 
spot where he can eat his dinner and take a 
good nap undisturbed. 

When, with all his cunning, Reynard is 
caught napping, he makes use of another good 
trick he knows. One winter morning, some 
years ago, my friend, the old fox-hunter, rose 
at daylight for a run with the dogs over the 
new-fallen snow. Just before calling his hounds, 
he went to his hen-house, some distance away, 
to throw the chickens some corn for the day. 
As he reached the roost, his steps making no 
sound in the snow, he noticed the trail of a fox 
crossing the yard and entering the coop through 
a low opening sometimes used by the chickens. 
No trail came out, and it flashed upon him that 
the fox must be inside at the present moment. 

Hardly had he reached this conclusion when 
a wild cackle arose which left no doubt about 
it. On the instant he whirled an empty box, 
against the opening, at the same time pound- 
ing lustily to frighten the thief from killing 
more chickens. Reynard was trapped sure 
enough. The fox-hunter listened at the door, 
but save for an occasional surprised “ cut-aa- 
cut,” not a sound was heard within. Very 
cautiously he opened the door and squeezed 
through. There lay a fine pullet, stone dead; 
just beyond lay the fox, dead, too. 

“Well, of all things,” said the fox-hunter, 
open-mouthed, “if he hasn’t gone and climbed 
the roost after that pullet, and then tumbled 
down and broken his own neck!” 

Highly elated with this unusual beginning 
of his hunt, he picked up the fox and the pullet 
and laid them down on the box outside, while 
he fed his chickens. 

When he came out, a minute or two later, 
there was the box and a feather or two, but no 
fox and no pullet. Deep tracks led out of the 
yard and up over the hill in flying jumps. Then 
it dawned upon our hunter that Reynard had 
played the ‘possum game upon him, getting 
away with a whole skin and a good dinner. 


School Life and Citizenship. 


os Ihave a firm belief that the life of 
Sir Thomas F. Buxton, extracts from the Jour- 
nal of George Fox, and episodes from the his- 
tory of our Society, had an influence, not in- 
significant, in the formation of character on 
many Friends who heard them at Ackworth in 
bygone days. I am convinced that it does an 
untold good to boys and girls to see bright 
portrayals of the lives of fine Christian char- 
acters. Nor, in the choice of our biographical 
readings, need we fear pitching it too high, so 
long as the noble lessons presented are suffi- 
ciently anchored in incident to hold the atten- 
tion of the listener. I think, however, that 
there is good work ready for the leisure of 
teachers, when that article becomes more 
abundant, in the preparation of biographical 
and historical works adapted to the edification 
of young people from the educationist’s point 
of view. 

It is interesting in connection with the sub- 
ject before us to reflect that the Society of 
Friends has always been wishful to secure a 
training apt to benevolent service. In its de- 


sire to obtain all that is useful, it has been 


willing to dispense with much that is orna- 
mental. It has been said that culture 
without principle is a wrecker’s light.” We 
can see the truth in this every day. It must 
be our ambition to provide the benevolent 
search-light which shows the rocks and shoals. 
Man’s force, as such, must usually be exer- 
cised intellectually, and the keener the intel- 
lect, the more potent and far-reaching the 
force, but the beneficence of the force will be 
in proportion to the extent by which it is ac- 
companied by the inspiration of largeness of 
heart. ‘ ‘ ‘ I like those words 
of Paul to Titus in which he speaks of the 
kindness and love of God our Saviour! I do 
not want to separate them, I do not want to 
confuse them, for they are children of the 
same Father with a wondrous family likeness. 
But for all theirsimilarity, kindness, as a work- 
ing factor, has advantages I think in the case 
of a boy, over the less developed faculty of his 
love.—Henry Thompson, in British Friend, Sixth 
Month. 





Three Things to Observe. 


“Watch the brakes, hold a firm hand, start 
slow,” are among the instructions to motormen 
on a line of city railway. This instruction to 
the motorman is not without its metaphorical 
significance for every young man. Here is a 
sermon ina sentence, and here are the divi- 
sions. 

1. Watch the Brakes. Be sure that you not 
only have the power to go, but the power to 
stop going. Every well-regulated life has a 
brake as well as a driving-wheel. The driver 
who cannot stop his car at the desired crossing 
is as helpless as the one who cannot start it. 
A friend once told us that one of the most dis- 
tressing moments of his life was when he got 
started down a very long, steep hill, where 
there was no tree or brush to break his descent, 
and down which he was obliged to rush, with 
ever increasing speed, until he reached the foot. 
Yet he only faintly typifies many a young man 
on the moral down-grade, who has lost control 
of the brakes. 

2. Hold a Firm Hand. Hold a firm hand on 
passion, on pride, on love of acquisition, on ex- 
travagance, on ambition. They are all good 
servants, if you keep them where they belong, 
harnessed in subjection to a high moral pur- 
pose and Christian devotion. They are terrible 
masters, if they take the bit in their mouth, 
and get beyond control. 

3. Start Slow. To start the car with a jerk 
will most likely shake up the passengers, and 
very likely will jolt the car off the track. 
There is time enough to reach the end of the 
route, and keep up with the schedule. There 
is no reason why you should start life in a brown- 
stone house with six servants. Your father 
did not start in this way. Ifhe had, he would 
not be living in one now. There is no reason 
why you should be worth $100,000 at the end 
of the first year in business. As many a presi- 
dential candidate knows, to his sorrow, the 
early “boom” often kills the best chance. 
The one who starts slow often wins the prize. 
—Zion’s Watchman. 





To have religion upon authority and not upon 
conviction, is like a finger-watch to be set for- 
wards and backwards as he pleases that has it 
in keeping.— Wm. Penn, Fruits of Solitude. 


THE mother whose patience is often tried 
should bear in mind that she is largely respon- 
sible for her child’s inherited character and 
have patience with faults and failings. 


Items Concerning the Society. 
The North Carolina Friend publishes the names 
of fifty-one as ministers of that Yearly Meeting,— 
thirty-seven men and fourteen women. 





Robert Hatton, who had obtained from Gwynedd 
Monthly Meeting, about a year ago, a minute of ap- 
proval for a religious visit to New England, espe- 
cially to Friends of the “smaller” orthodox body, 
laid the concern before the Quarterly Meeting [Ab- 
ington, held at Gwynedd on the 9th inst.], and re- 
ceived its approval.—TIntelligencer. 


Notes from Others. 


Those who have suffered much are like those who 
know many languages; they have learned to under- 
stand and be understood by all.—Madame Swetchine. 








J. H. Gardiner says: “If one were to figure the 
whole range of English prose style in the form of 
an arch, one would put the style of the Bible as its 
keystone.” 





James Sheerin says in the Churchman that “one 
serious trouble with our postulants for the minis- 
try now is that they are too often made unfit for 
meeting and knowing men by the sheltered and 
monastic-like nature of their early training in 
schools where they associate with but one class of 
men.” 





Herman von Hilprecht has written the University 
of Pennsylvania that he has discovered the great 
temple library and priest’s school of Nippur, which 
was destroyed by the Elamites 228 B.c. He says 
the library consists of sixteen thousand volumes 
written on stones, and covers the entire theological, 
astronomical, linguistic and mathematical knowl- 
edge of those days. At the same place there has 
been unearthed a collection of letters and official 
documents, making, with the temple library, twenty- 
three thousand books in stone. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


UniteD STaTES—Minister Conger has telegraphed to 
Washington from Pekin: “ We have been imprisoned and 
completely besieged since June 23. Continued artillery 
and rifle firing until July 17; only rifle since, but daily; 
with it frequent but desperate attacks.” 

With the entrance of the allied army into Pekin, diplo- 
matic intercourse with Minister Conger has been resumed. 
But the request of Li Hung Chang that Minister Conger 
should be designated as Commissioner to bring about a 
cessation of hostilities in China has been declined by the 
President. One ground of the refusal is stated to be that 
the United States will take no steps toward negotiations 
until an opportunity has been afforded Minister Conger to 
report to his Government in detail the affront that has 
been put upon this Government in the person of its Min- 
ister at Pekin. * 

A patent haa been granted to Nikola Tesla for an in- 
vention which, if his claims are borne out, will prevent 
the escape of electricity from a wire. He insulates the 
wire by passing through it or near it, air kept at a low 
temperature, producing a coat of ice on the wire, which, 
the inventor finds by repeated and extensive experiments, 
cannot be broken through by the strongest currents, and 
at the same time gives an insulation that costs practically 
nothing. 

Smallpox has broken out on the Devil’s Lake Indian Re- 
servation in North Dakota. There are now twenty-four 
cases. 

The steamer Roanoke has arrived at Seattle, from Skag- 
way, with $4,500,000 in gold. 

Disastrous forest fires are raging in various parts of 
Colorado. 

Foreign exchange bankers reported their inability to 
obtain such concessions from the Bank of England as 
would make further gold shipments from this country now 
profitable. 

Conflicts between white and colored people have taken 
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place in New York City, accompanied with loss of life, and 
also in southeastern Georgia, where the militia has been 
called out by the Governor to quell an uprising of negroes, 
where the blacks outnumber the whites, three to one. 

The recent hot spell of weather in this country has been 
unprecedented in the history of the weather bureau in 
Philadelphia. The records heretofore show the greatest 
heat to have occurred in 1896. This has been exceeded 
both in intensity of the heat and its duration during the 
present month. 

The Liberty Congress of anti-imperialists met in In- 
dianapolis on the 15th inst. and issued an address to the 
people of the United States in which they say for the first 
time in our country’s history the President has undertaken 
to subjugate a foreign people and to rule them by despotic 
power. The policy of the President offers the inhabitants 
of Porto Rico, Hawaii and the Philippines no hope of in- 
dependence, no prospect of American citizens, no consti- 
tutional protection, no representation in the Congress 
which taxes him. This is the government of men by ar- 
bitrary power without their consent; this is imperialism. 
As the most efficient means of opposing the re-election 
of Wm. McKinley they recommend voting for William J. 
Bryan. 

The Hamburg-American Line steamer Deutschland, 
which sailed from New York Eighth Month 8th, arrived at 
Plymouth, England, making a new record for the eastward 
passage, and the fastest time ever attained by any ocean 
steamer, of five days, eleven hours and forty-five min- 
utes. 

The population of the ity of Chicago, according to the 
official count of the returf of the twelfth census, is as 
follows: In 1900, 1,698,575; in 1890, 1,099,850. 

At the time of the burial on the 17th inst. of Collis C. 
Huntington, late president of the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road, every wheel and all commerce on the great system 
of railroads and steamships with which he was connected 
were stopped for seven minutes. During the short sus- 
pension of business fifty thousand men in all sections of 
the United States remained idle. It is said that this is 
the first time in the history of American railroads that 
there has been a total suspension of business on any sys- 
tem as a remark of respect to the memory of any man. 

Heavy timber fires wore raging on the 17th just. in the 
vicinity of Del Norte, Colo. A despatch says: The dam- 
age is the greatest in the history of the country. There 
is almost conclusive evidence that these fires are incen- 
diary. No rain is falling, and the fire has unlimited sway 
across nearly fifty miles of country. 

The Commissioner of Internal Revenue has ruled that 
after Fifth Month Ist, 1900, Porto Rico is not to be con- 
sidered as a foreign country within the meaning of Sched- 
ule A of the Internal Revenue Laws of the United States. 

Figures from the Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury 
Department show that commercial relations are now fully 
restored between the United States and Spain. The ex- 
ports and imports last year came within a few hundred 
dollars of equalling those of the highest year on record. 

The tonnage that went to St. Louis by boat last year 
was 50,000 tons below what it was the year before. The 
river business of Pittsburg last year included 1,318,323 
passengers and 8,813,166 tons of freight. 

The population of Greater New York, as indicated by 
the count just completed at the Census Office, is 3,437,202. 
This includes the population of the boroughs of Manhattan 
and Bronx, and those of Brooklyn, Richmond and Queens. 
An approximate estimate of the increase since 1890 shows 
it to have been 37.9 per cent. 

Treasurer John Crosby Brown, of the India famine re- 
lief fund in New York has received a total of $212,079.54. 

At present the war in the Philippines is costing this 
country an average of $10,000,000 per month. 

There were 550 deaths in this city last week, reported 
to the Board of Health. “This is 98 more than the previous 
week and 169 more than the corresponding week of 1899. 
Of the foregoing, 301 were males and 249 females: 54 died 
of consumption; 25 of inflammation of the lungs and sur- 
rounding membranes; 10 of cancer; 10 of apoplexy, and 10 
of diphtheria. 

Markets, &c. — U.S. 2’s, new, 104 to 105; 3's, reg., 
109 to 109%; 4's, reg., 115 to 1153; new 4’s, 1324 to 
133%; 5’s, 113 to 114. 

Cotton closed on a basis of 10}c. per pound for mid- 
dling uplands. 

FLouR.—Winter, super., $2.40 to $2.60; Pennsylvania 
roller, straight, $3.40 to $3.50; Western winter, straight, 
$3.45 to $3.65; spring, straight, $3.70 to $3.90; city mills, 
straight, $3.45 to $3.65. Rye FLour—$3.10 to $3.20 per 
barrel, as to quality. 

GrAIN—No. 2 red wheat, 70} to T04c. 
No. 2 mixed corn, 433 to 44c. 
No. 2 white oats, clipped, 30c. 

Beer CaTTLE.—Extra, 5} to 5gc.; good, 5§ to 5$c.; me- 

dium, 5} to 5c. 


common, 1% to 2%c.; spring lambs, 4 to 64c. 


occupation of Pekin by the allied forces, have been re- 
ceived in Washington confirming the safety of the foreign 
Legations. 
= or “forbidden” city has not been invested by the 
allies. 


commenting upon the victory at Pekin, declared that 
Russia should go no further in participating in common 
armed intervention, but should limit her military action 
to the frontier and the Manchurian Railroad. 


indicate that missionaries and other foreigners are ar- 
riving safely at Chinese treaty ports, some of them from 
places hundreds of miles in the interior. 
hundred foreigners have arrived at Shanghai. 


the Empress Dowager from Pekin. 


“The Chinese broke every engagement with the foreign 
Ministers. 
perial Palace supplied the Legations with food. They 
sent vegetables which were refused. The total casualties 
during the sierge of the legations were 67 killed and 120 
wounded.” 


managed to elude General Kitchener, in spite of the fact 
that all the British wagons had double teams of picked 
animals. 
night over grounds known to them, while their pursuers 
were obliged to march in the daytime. 


United States to establish a hospital on Japanese territory. 
that 200 persons have been drowned. 


Brussels becomes a port for ships of 2000 tons. 
limit wss vessels of 300 tons. 


the twelve months ending Seventh Month 31st, as against 
1,520,000 tons the previous twelve months. 


are a dictionary of 5020 volumes and an encyclopedia in 
22,937 volumes. 


France, to dissipate hail storms by firing cannon at the 
clouds. 
nounced successful. 
ers’ organs says: “The results obtained from these ex- 
periments are such that organizations will be established 
at once in all places that have heretofore been ravaged 
by hail.” 
known in France over a hundred years ago, 
more extensively carried on this year than ever before. 


mals and snakes in India it appears that during the last 
ten years an average of twenty-one thousand human beings 
have been killed annually by venomous snakes; or, in other 
words, no less than sixty people die on an average every 
twenty-four hours from snake bite in British India. 


a cheap raw material for paper making, has successfully 
experimented with turf. It is alleged that from the cleaned 
and bleached turf fibres he produces a remarkably durable 
paper substance. 
paper boxes are now made out of turf, and are declared 
to be of a good quality and to have great power of resist- 
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SHEEP AND LAmMBs.—Extra, 4% to 4%c.; good, 4 to 4tc.; 


Hocs.—7#? to 8c. for best Western. 
FOREIGN.—Reports by cable setting forth briefly the 


Fighting is reported as going on, and the in- 


The allied forces entered Pekin on the 15th inst. 
The principal Russian papers, notably the Novoe Vremya, 


Telegrams received by the London missionary societies 


More than one 
Conflicting statements are made respecting the flight of 
The British Minister at Pekin is reported to have said: 


There is no truth in the story that the Im- 


A despatch from Pretoria says: “General De Wet has 
The Boers evaded the British by marching at 


The Japanese Government has given permission to the 
Severe floods have occurred in Japan, and it is reported 


By the enlargement of a ship canal nineteen miles long 
The old 


Germany produced 1,580,000 tons of raw sugar during 
Two of the greatest literary productions of the Chinese 


An effort is being made in the neighborhood of Lyons, 


The two experiments thus far reported are pro- 
A writer in one of the wine grow- 


The practice of shooting at the clouds was 
It is to be 


From the latest report on the destruction of wild ani- 


It is said that an Australian manufacturer in search for 


Paper of various kinds, pasteboard and 


ance. 

The Viceroy of India telegraphs that the heavy, general 
rainfall has continued in most of the affected tracts. The 
crops promise well in the central provinces and Berar, 
sowing is active elsewhere, and the nocessity for free kit- 
chens will shortly disappear. Prices, however, are still 
very high everywhere. 

Cholera is prevalent throughout Hyderabad and in Bom- 
bay. There are 5,688,000 people receiving relief. 


RECEIPTS. 
Unless otherwise specified, two dollars have been re- 
ceived from each person, paying for vol, 74. 

Joseph Henderson, Agent. Ia., $22, for Lorenzo 
Rockwell, Lewis L. Rockwell, Roy W. Rockwell, David 
C. Henderson, Archibald Henderson, Daniel J. Peck- 
ham, Hugh L. Knowles, N. Y., Christian Thompson, 
Ole P. Tjossem, Severt Tow and Omen K. Tow; Lewis 
Harvey, Pa.; Elmira S. Deats, N. J.; John Letch- 
worth, Gtn. ; John K. Hulme, Phila. ; P. Ellis DeCou, 
N. J.; Anna Pancoast, Pa.; H. B. Garrett for Frances 
Garrett, Gtn.; Samuel T. Haight, Agent, Canada, for 
Edward Waring; for Margaretta W. Roberts, Gtn., 
to No. 27; Marianna Darnell, N. J.; J. Barclay Hil- 





tion of housekeeper. 
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yard for Mary E. Hilyard, N. J.; Alva J. Smith, 
Agent, Kans., for Hannah N. Hinshaw; Edward Li 
pincott, Gtn.; Chas. A. Lippincott, N. J.; Margaret 
Maule, Pa.; J. Albin Thorp, Pa.; Wm. Archut, N. J.; 
Wm. W. Hazard, Agent, N. Y., for Elizabeth Gardner; 
Hannah P. Smedley, Pa. ; Abbie P. Pickett, Ind ; Jon- 
athan Chace, R. I.; Frank M. Normart, Phila. ; Re- 
becca Nicholson, N. J., $6, for Sarah Nicholson, Re- 
becca N. Taylor, Pa., and Henry Read, N. J.; B. H. 
Coppock, Agent, Ia., $26, for himself, Edward Edger- 
ton, Lydia Hampton, David Sears, Evan Smith, Joshua 
P. Smith, John Q. Spencer, John Hoge, Edwin Hoge, 
Lydia S. Worthington, Benjamin Briggs, Albert Em- 
mons and Ruth Edmundson; Charles Ballinger and 
for Mark B. Wills, N. J.; Richard W. Hutton, Pa. ; 
John E. Southall, Eng., 18s 10d; Josiah Wistar and 
for Pricilla M. Lippincott, N. J.; Hannah W. South, 
Phila., $6, for herself, Edward L. South and Walter 
South ; Thos. H. Whitson, Pa., $36, for Jane 8S. War- 
ner, $10, for herself. Electa J. Warner, Mo., Jos. E, 
Meyers, Ia., Elizabeth W. Simms, N. J., Martha Price, 
Thos. F, Scattergood, $10, for himself, T. Walter Scat- 
tergood, Anna M. Woodward, Mary E. Forsythe, 
Debbie C. Spackman, Debbie E. Co 
Cope, Abiah Cope Thomas C. Eldridge, Geo. O. Hib- 
berd, Hannah F. Fell, James Davis and John M. 
Rasmussen, IIl.; Seth Shaw, agent, O., $28, for him- 
self, Job Huestis, Jonathan K. Blackburn, Jesse Ed- 
gerton, J. Howard Edgerton, Wilson M. Hall, Linton 
Hall, Hannah Blackburn, Nathan M. Blackburn, Chas, 
Blackturn, Phebe Ellyson, Abner I. Hall, Nathan 
Kirk and Theophilus Morlan; Wm. M. Cupp, Idaho; 
Joshua Brantingham agent, O., $36, for Alired Brant- 
ingham, Wm. B:antingham,Chas. Gamble, Mary Fritch- 
man, Anne Hutton, 
Martha Harris, John Hoyle, Jos. Masters, Geo. G. Me- 
grail, Rebecca Price, Rachel Stratton, Jos. C. Stratton, 
Dillwyn Stratton, Chas. W. Satterthwait, Mary L. 
Test, Lydia Winder and E. J. Woolman; Mary M. 
Dillon, Kans.; Joseph 8. Middleton, N. J.; Lindley 
M. H. Reynolds, N.C.; Mary Ann Jones, $4, for Isaac 
Morgan 
E. Rhoads, Pa., R. Satterthwaite, Del.; Mary A. Shep- 
pard, Holmesburg; John R. Tatum, Del.; James 

Moon, Pa.; Anna Horst, Pa.; J. A. Holloway, agent, 
O., $24, for Asa Branson, Ellen Branson, Joseph Bailey, 
Thomas Conrow, Mary J. French, Ann B. Hoge. 
Sarah F. Holloway, Edwin F. Holloway, Asa G. Hol- 
loway, Henry Stanton, Abigail Sears and Charles 
Stratton; Benjamin F. Starbuck, agent, O., $18 for 
himself. Martha Binns, Lindley M. Brackin, Lindley 
Hall, Jacob Maule, Nathan Steer, Israel Steer, Elisha 
B. Steer and Wilson J. Steer; Aaron Mekeel, agent, 
N. Y., $12, for Elizabeth Mekeel, Chas. B. Owen, H. 
Foster Owen, Edwa'd Pyle, Edward Wood and Mary 
E. Wood; Anna P. Chambers, and for Alfred Sharp- 
less, Pa.; J. H. Dillingham for Albert C. Hill and 
William Wendte, Mass.; Hannah E. Sheppard, Phila. 


Lip- 


,and for David 


ousina Harris, Martha Harris, 


Fla., and Margaret Outland, N.C.; Margaret 


sa Remittances received after Third-doy noon will not 


appear in the Receipts until the following week. 


NOTICES. 


A YOUNG woman Friend wishes to engage for the posi- 
Add. “H,” Office of Tae Frienp. 


FRIENDS’ LIBRARY, 142 N. 16th St., Phila.—On and after 


Ninth Month 1st, 1900, Friends’ Library will be open on 
week days from 11.30 A. M. to 2 P.M. and 3 P.M. to 6 P.M. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL.—The school year opens 


on Third-day, Ninth Month 4th, 1900. For the admission 
of pupils early application should be made to 


Ws. F. WICKERSHAM, Principal, 
Westtown, Pa. 





Diep, near her home, Iowa Falls, Iowa, Seventh Month 
28th, 1900, in the sixty-ninth year of her age, MALENA 


T. MELAND, beloved wife of* Laurity Meland and valued 


member of Stawanger Monthly Meeting of Friends. De- 
ceased and her sister were returning home from town in 
a buggy—the former driving—when the horse backing 
only a short distance the vehicle dropped over a small 
culvert on the road. Malena died within thirty minutes 
of the occurrence with no visible injury on her person and 
her sister altogether unhurt. Though so suddenly called 
hence, a large circle of friends have no doubt that she was 
prepared to enter into the joy of her Lord. From early 
years and throughout her life she had a lively concern for 
the truth as it is in Jesus and expressed in the profession 
of the Society of Friends. Her open hand and open heart 
will be much missed by many, but the savor of her unpre- 
tending life will long continue. 





